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The term education indicates both a science and an art. As a 
science, education is dependent upon the established generalizations 
of other sciences: psychology, physiology, ethics, politics, sociology; 
and the theory of education possesses scientific validity only in so 
far as these generalizations are valid. As an art, education is an 
application of such scientific generalizations, or of related ideas 
which have been tested empirically only and in a measure. As with 
logical method or with philosophies of conduct, the art of education 
was practiced long before any science of it was consciously formu- 
lated and long before the contributing sciences had formulated 
their conclusions. As an art, education has been determined largely 
by the opinion of the people as a whole, opinions often but vaguely 
formulated — never very scientifically determined. But it is 
theory or method in this sense that is the subject of this paper — 
theory as the working conception of a social art held by the people 
as a whole. 

During the last two or three generations, education as a social 
art has become an entirely new process; it has become a tool or 
method of society of a very different character from the education 
of preceding centuries. This change in the character of education 
is due to the change in the way of thinking about society and social 
affairs — social processes, social progress, social aims. It cannot be 
said that this change is due to sociological thought, if by that is 
meant scientifically organized and tested ideas about society; it 
has been due to a growing perception of human relationships. 
This then is the subject under consideration — the influence of the 
perception of human interrelationships on the social method of 

'From Proceedings of the American Sociological Society. 
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education. It is the dominating influence of the changing social 
thought upon education as a social procedure that is my subject, 
not the specific technical changes in the method of professional 
practitioners or in the conscious generalization of the few specialists 
interested in the methodology of the subject. To further delimit 
the subject, I would add that education is here used to indicate, not 
the vague general process by which the younger generation is 
raised to the fully developed adult stage, but the definite, conscious 
process of transference of a well-organized curriculum, through tried 
methods, and through a special institution usually called the school. 

To realize the significance of the change brought about in 
education by this perception of human interrelationship, it is 
necessary to note briefly the general conception of education held 
previous to the early or middle nineteenth century. Throughout 
at least the entire modern period education was either considered as 
the means of perfecting or of disciplining the individual or it was 
held to be the best means of getting on in the world. If the ideal 
was that of some imagined perfection, religious or otherwise, the 
education was termed liberal, even though the institutional type 
was used quite as directly as any more modern types as a prepara- 
tion for professions. If it was viewed frankly as a means for 
bettering one's social position, as it came to be in the earlier stages 
of popular education, it was termed the practical education; and 
this by way of reproach by those favored through the liberal edu- 
cation. An excellent definition of the first type is thus given by 
Sir William Hamilton: "An education in which the individual is 
cultivated, not as an instrument toward some ulterior end, but an 
end unto himself alone; in other words, an education in which his 
absolute perfection as a man, and not merely his relative dexterity 
as a professional man, is the scope immediately in view." The 
practical conception of education provides one of the clearest and 
earliest examples and strongest advocates in Benjamin Franklin. 

Into the discussion of these two conceptions of education I will 
not enter, as it is the still unsurveyed though much-trodden field of 
discussion of the liberal vs. the practical education. This age-long 
dispute is now almost wholly an academic question, and one not 
even of much interest to the "academicians." It is not that educa- 
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tion has come to be either liberal or practical, but a different sort of 
thing. In so far as it aims to train even its highest product to use 
bis knowledge and use it directly, it is all practical. In so far as 
it aims to give its lowliest product a broader view of life, of his 
relations and obligations to his fellows, and of the social significance 
of his learning and of his powers, it is all liberal. It is then this very- 
process or influence which is the subject of my discussion which has 
eliminated the traditional and outstanding conflict in educational 
thought and practice and is making of education a different thing 
in kind. 

The foundation for this modern conception of education was 
laid by the political and economic revolution of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century in the broader political conception of 
human relationships, and the closer and more vital economic 
realities of that relationship. The truth of Aristotle's position that 
the character of education depends upon the character of the state 
was clearly realized by some of the political leaders, though it took 
more than one generation of political experience to reveal to the 
people the truth of Jefferson's statement that the continuance of 
the republican form of government hung absolutely upon popular 
education and the local government. So far as the pre-nineteenth- 
century conception of education had any conscious social sig- 
nificance it was in the training of leaders. Now, while unfor- 
tunately this phase of the social significance of education is 
undervalued, there are numerous ways in which education has 
undergone fundamental changes in response to this broadened 
conception. 

i. The first of these is that formal education is now accepted by 
all advanced peoples as the means by which the normal members of 
society are prepared to perform their normal function in society. 
So essentially is this the dominant conception of education that it 
is necessary for us to recall that there are many nations which yet 
do not use this method; that it was not used generally in the past; 
and that our own experience with it has not extended through more 
than two or three generations. At times in the past, religion and 
the influence of the church was relied upon as the chief force for 
preparing the bulk of the people for normal membership in society; 
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at other times the apprenticeship system either as operated through 
the gild system or, as in England since the Elizabethan period, 
through governmental regulation without the gild system. At the 
present time much more than half of the population of the globe, 
even more than half of the civilized portion, is prepared for normal 
adult life by non-refiective participation in ordinary social activities 
as carried on by the adult population. The eighteenth century 
was almost universally opposed to schooling or formal education as 
a means to this end. Mandeville may be somewhat extreme in his 
expression of these views, but he is typical. 

To make the society happy, and people easy under the meanest circum- 
stances, it is requisite that great numbers of them should be ignorant as well as 

poor Few children make any progress at school, but at the same time 

they are capable of being employed in some business or other, so that every 
hour those of poor people spend at their books is so much time lost to the 
society. Going to school, in comparison to working, is idleness; and the 
longer boys continue in this easy sort of life, the more unfit they will be, when 
grown up, for downright labor, both as to strength and inclination. Men who 
are to remain and end their days in a laborious, tiresome, and painful station 
of life, the sooner they are put upon it at first, the more patiently they will 
submit to it forever after. Hard labor, and the coarsest diet, are a proper 
punishment to several kinds of malefactors; but to impose either on those 
that have not been used and brought up to both, is the greatest cruelty, when 
there is no crime you can charge them with. 

It was not until 1870 that the English nation could be brought 
to accept this estimate of the social importance of education; and 
there are very many skeptics who yet hold to the traditional views. 
If the elimination of tuition charges be taken as the indication of 
the adoption of this social conception of education as opposed to 
the individualistic views, it has been reached by most European 
countries within one generation. It is even more difficult for us to 
realize that this stage was reached, since the Civil War, by a 
number of our own commonwealths, not only by practically all the 
southern states, but by such northern ones as New York, New 
Jersey, Michigan. Twice during the decade preceding the Civil 
War did New York state record its disapproval of the proposition 
that public education should be dominated by this conception; and 
a popular argument against this socialization of education was that 
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used now against almost every effort for a closer relationship or a 
broader responsibility in society; namely, that it was socialistic. 

Two aspects of present-day education prove conclusively that 
the modern state has come to accept formal education as a means 
for preparing all its normal immature members for full adult mem- 
bership. The first is the tremendous amount of public funds 
devoted to this subject, now in most states, larger than those for 
any other single purpose. In our own country it amounts to over 
$400,000,000 per annum. The second is its universality: for every 
advanced nation now attempts to apply uniform standards of 
schooling. In our own country this means an army of 20,000,000 
school children. That our reach is greater than our grasp is 
indicated by the fact that there are 25,000,000 children of school 
age (five to eighteen) and an average daily attendance of only 
14,000,000. As an illustration of the preparation of the child for 
normal membership in society through the school system, take the 
factor of normal physical condition. Medical inspection, dental 
care, proper selection and preparation of food for lunches, proper 
exercise, first aid for injured, sex instruction, adjustable desks, 
individual drinking cups or sanitary fountains, hygienic atmos- 
pheric conditions— all these things not only provide for his normal 
physical development, but give a wealth of instruction, which may 
be the more significant for after-life, through being indirect and 
considered simply as a part of a normal child environment. 

In a similarly diversified way, the proper social, political, 
vocational, aesthetic, and moral adjustment of the child for normal 
participation in society is provided for — not that this is done for all 
school children as yet, or that it is done altogether successfully with 
the city child with whom it is tried. The point is that these 
elements enter, not simply into the ideal, but to a great extent into 
the reality of the best modern school systems. For one example, 
more than four hundred cities of the United States have some 
system of medical inspection embodying many of the above- 
mentioned features. 

The results of this general use of education as the means of 
attaining full citizenship and full personality have been manifold. 
One or two of these only can be mentioned. In the earlier stage, 
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at least for the masses, public education was looked upon as a means 
of preparing the child for the lot in which he found himself. Now 
the purpose is to prepare the child for any lot to which he may 
aspire or may by nature be fitted. The problem of the school thus 
comes to be the discovery of native ability and its development to 
the highest capacity. This not only involves the broad general 
training which now characterizes the work of our schools, but should 
also involve the high degree of differentiation of schools attained 
in some European countries, but looked at so hesitantly through 
our hazy conception of democracy. 

In a similar way this conception of education is evidenced by 
the fact that every extension of the franchise, every broadening 
movement in the participation of the masses in government and in 
the juster distribution of the privileges and the wealth of society as 
well as of the obligations of society has been followed by an expan- 
sion of educational privileges and a broadening of the concept of 
education. The French system of popular education followed the 
Revolution of the thirties by two or three years. England's first 
recognition, through financial contributions, of governmental 
responsibility for popular education was in 1833, the year following 
the passage of the Reform bill, and was not the least significant of 
the reform movements of that period. In our own country the first 
general movement for the democratization of education was in that 
same decade of the thirties, the period of the Jacksonian democracy. 

The reverse of this proposition holds true: for every general 
reactionary movement in political and social relationship has been 
followed or accompanied by a similar reaction in education. 

The most obvious illustration of the social use of education as 
the means of the preparation for normal membership in society is 
that of the education of women. When intelligence, developed 
through education, is substituted for military prowess as the chief 
qualification for full membership in politically organized society, 
the enfranchisement or at least the greater social freedom of women 
necessarily results. It took centuries with the old methods to raise 
the male element in society to full participation in social and 
governmental affairs. Scarcely a half-century of universal educa- 
tion has brought womankind to the threshhold if not into full 
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enjoyment of the political edifice. And it is obvious, even in such 
conservative centers as Germany, that the education of women, first 
recognized as of individual concern only, now has the broadest 
social significance. 

2. The second of these fundamental changes is that education 
is now considered by advanced nations as a means of restoring the 
abnormal to normal relationship to society. This preparation was 
reached in general before the broader one of education as a means 
for preparing the normal. In fact, it was the demonstration of the 
value of new technique in teaching and of new ideas in education, 
applied to the deaf and dumb, to the blind, and to the destitute and 
neglected that in the early part of the nineteenth century aroused 
the intelligent classes to the realization of the importance of educa- 
tion to the masses of the people and of its significance to the 
modern state. 

But this conception of education relates not only to defectives, 
who through education may be made self-supporting and contri- 
butory members of society; it relates to the delinquent as well. 
Through the attempt to educate certain types of delinquents, 
especially juveniles, a reaction upon education itself has been most 
valuable. The validity of new methods in education, especially those 
relating to manual activities, was here first demonstrated. And in 
fact such delinquents have often been provided with a more appro- 
priate education than have normal children. Traditional methods 
are notoriously inefficient with these abnormally inclined, or tra- 
ditional methods may be a prominent cause of the delinquency. 
But because of the opportunity for educational experiment and the 
fuller control of the child, more admirable results have here been 
obtained in the attempt to substitute, in the routine of the school 
curriculum, the actual industrial or social processes of society for 
the highly generalized intellectual residuum of them. The demon- 
stration of the success of this substitution had led to a much wider 
use in the public schools of technical processes or activities of society 
for a too exclusive, highly artificial, reflective consideration of them. 
It may be that in education as in other respects the prodigal son 
got the fatted calf; but if so he has been generous to his elder 
brother. 
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In general the retributary theory of punishment has been 
replaced by a view that its purposes should be largely educative. 
Society is best protected by removing the antisocial habits and 
beliefs of the criminal. This can be done best by developing a 
social disposition which operates far more effectively, especially 
with the criminal type, than fear of retribution. The intermediate 
sentence is a recognition of the educative character of punishment; 
but it is only when prison life, for adult as well as for juvenile, has 
been organized so as to give a definite industrial and vocational 
training, to give the results of such activities to the prisoner and not 
to officers or favorite contractors, that adequate results follow. 
The educative significance of this conception of punishment for 
delinquents for society as a whole is recognized when it is revealed 
that punishment on almost any other basis is, to an extent, a lapse 
into barbarism, as readily seen when a social group takes vengeance 
into its own hands. In almost all advanced countries, prisons have 
been differentiated into types — the reformatory, being practically 
schools, and prisons. But even in the prison type, while not 
organized as a school, the educative character of punishment is 
definitely recognized, if not always embodied in its r6gime. 

3. The third application of this new conception of education 
is its adoption as the means of raising backward nations to full 
membership in the family of nations. 

The early and long-used method by which one nation dominated 
another was by war. War not only reduced an inferior race, but 
through further participation in war they might in time be raised 
to equality or to amalgamation with their earlier conqueror. 
In the past the process that has been most widely productive of the 
assimilation of one people by another has been that of slavery. 
Where the racial contrast has not been too great as with Negro and 
Caucasian, the amalgamation has usually taken place slowly but 
effectively. But slavery as a peaceful means has always followed 
war and not without many of its evils. Certainly if the cost to the 
individual is considered it is anything but an economic method. 
We have but the one outstanding case, that "when captive Greece 
took captive her proud conqueror," when the process was of marked 
advantage to the dominating race. Later through commerce and 
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industry the same results were partially obtained; but as through 
war, with enormous waste and but partial realization of equality or 
of attainment to the full status of culture; with trade came the 
missionary and through the greater part of the nineteenth century 
as during the early Middle Ages, religion was depended upon as the 
method by which one people sought to raise a backward one. But 
until the missionary turned schoolmaster, his work, at least with 
nations out of barbarism, was seldom more than slum work with the 
lower elements of the population. But when with the latter part 
of the nineteenth century the educational element became promi- 
nent, the centuries' influence of soldier, trade, and preacher was 
quickly surpassed by that of the schoolmaster. It was not by 
chance that King Ferdinand in his recent dispatch to the American 
people should ascribe to them a large part of the responsibility for 
the present war and of the regeneration of Bulgaria to Robert 
College. To this and similar institutions has been due the Young 
Turk movement which has done the little that could be done to put 
the government of that country on a sounder basis. The words of 
a leader of one of these countries where the modern movement has 
only begun, is to the same effect: 

At present, from north to south, and from east to west of Albania, all 
classes of people — Moslem and Christian alike — have a desire, which amounts 
to a passion, for national education. All of them understand that just as in 
the past the sword was the symbol of power, so today education is the goddess 
of power, and they are going to possess education in spite of persecution. 
.... Neither the bastinado, nor the gun, nor the cannon, nor exile, nor 
imprisonment, nor even death itself, will ever move them. 

Whenever in the Orient there has been a striving of the people 
toward a full realization of their opportunities, there can be traced 
as the cause the modern ideas as introduced by the schoolmaster. 
Even in India, with educational traditions centuries old, and with 
its highly developed intellectual class, the ferment of modern 
education had been working. And if the ferment is producing the 
usual results of new wine, may it not be because the conquerors 
have but attempted to perpetuate the procedure of the old educa- 
tion which, as pointed out by Rousseau a century and a half ago, 
had the fundamental defect of any exclusively intellectual education 
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of developing new wants, without developing any adequate means 
of meeting those wants. 

The most brilliant example of the significance of education as a 
means of raising a nation to full fellowship in the family of nations 
is Japan. It was fourteen years after Commodore Peary's memor- 
able visit, before the native government seized upon education as 
the means of social advance. Meanwhile western educational ideas 
and practices had been introduced through missionaries. But in 
1872, the year immediately following the abolition of the feudal 
system and of the monopolistic power of the military class, universal 
education was proclaimed, the obligation of compulsory education 
being placed on parents and elder brothers. American normal- 
school teachers were employed and the attempt made to transplant 
bodily a foreign and occidental educational system as a means of 
regenerating an ancient race. While this complete adoption of a 
foreign system was not possible, the results of this transfer, when 
duly naturalized, are self-evident. In forty years a nation has been 
produced that has as large a percentage of its population and of its 
children in school as in our own country, and by the arbitrament 
of the sword, as well as by the more peaceful one of the arts and 
sciences, has raised itself from an isolated stagnant culture, counted 
all but barbarism by the rest of the world, to a dignified and re- 
spected place among the great powers — in fact the great power, if 
the test be its substitutions for England by American statesmen as 
the great political bogey. 

If Japan is the most brilliant example of this use of education, 
the Philippines form the most instructive and the creditable one. 
Here literally the pen was substituted for the sword, and soldiers 
in uniform stacked arms and taught the young idea how to shoot. 
One generation may see an entire people change its language and 
its culture. In less than twelve years, approximately one million 
recruits have been added to English-speaking peoples. And in 
their school, 400,000 are now receiving a practical industrial 
training, dignifying labor among a people where it has hitherto been 
despised. This is a far larger percentage than of our own children 
who have received such training. In many cases, the significance 
of this work is unique, for the children are literally paid to go to 
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school, since the product of their instruction is of a distinct com- 
mercial value. 

But neither of these illustrations can compare in promise with 
that of the Chinese. Trained for centuries to consider the scholar 
as the proper leader in society, to look upon education as the proper 
means for securing stability and the raising of individuals to the 
highest degree of serviceability to the state, they need only the 
substitution of the content of western education, a substitution 
now rapidly going on. Centuries ahead of western nations in then- 
attitude toward education, they are two or three centuries behind 
in their conception of content and method. And now, seeming to 
realize their retardation in this respect, they are devoting their 
energies to a national rejuvenation through education. Here again 
the missionary educators were pioneers. But a half-century of then- 
endeavor had made it clear even to the old government that a 
modern education system was their one hope of national salvation. 
Since 1895 these changes have been going on, and since 1905 there 
have been definite governmental attempts to build up a modern 
system. Fifteen years of toleration, and half that of encourage- 
ment were sufficient to overthrow a government of several centuries 
and produce evidence of a new vitality in a culture the oldest in 
existence. A country that for centuries has looked upon all things 
foreign as worthy of contempt now borrows, bodily, despised foreign 
educational system. Even now there are more than 50,000 schools 
of the new type; they have held an educational exhibit of 34,000 
pieces; they have educational associations and conferences, and the 
book publishers and agents are in the field. A flood of Republican 
school readers is spreading over the land. The new national 
minister of education, in this current year, officially states the aim 
of education as follows: (1) industrial; (2) aesthetic; (3) moral, 
inculcating the ideas of liberty, equality, fraternity; (4) military, 
and (5) political, inculcating world-wide views and sympathies. A 
phonetic script is being introduced and the Central Education 
Conference, under the leadership of the director of education of one 
of the provinces, recommends the elimination of Confucian worship 
from the schools and even stamps with favor the denial of the 
recognition of Confucius as the patron saint of education. When 
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the nation can support at one time 15,000 students in a neighboring 
foreign country, and send almost two thousand to more or less 
hostile or contemptuous nations half around the globe, what may 
be expected in the course of a generation? This past summer, 
despite unfavorable financial conditions, one province sent sixty 
students abroad; eight to England to study moral affairs, six to 
Germany to study military affairs, twenty students of mineralogy 
to Belgium, ten to United States to study industry, eight to France 
to study law, eight to Italy to study mathematics, and eight to 
Japan to study politics. We may think the directing officials were 
ill advised, especially in the last of the selections, but we cannot but 
see that the recognition of the cosmopolitanism of learning will have 
tremendous influence in giving to nearly one-half of the human race 
a more appropriate place in modern culture. It may be, after all, 
that the white man's burden is to be borne by the humble 
pedagogue. 

As a result of a century's broadening of the scope of human 
relationships, education is no longer merely the petty concern of 
the pedagogue; the problems of public-school work are not the 
trivial details of method or the dreary routine of classroom pro- 
cedure; the problems of education are the focusing of all the great 
problems of society for the presentation to the coming generation 
with the hopes that when thus concentrated and defined they may 
be better understood and more nearly mastered. 

4. A fourth aspect of this social significance of education, and 
closely related to the previous one of the conquest of one culture by 
another, is its use in the amalgamation of races as the means of 
assimilating new factors into the body politic. Here again the 
value of education stands out in strong contrast to the long-tedious 
and wasteful methods of former times. War eliminated many of 
the best and secured amalgamation only by destroying some of the 
most valuable mental and moral traits of the survivors. Trade and 
commerce leave the hostilities which have always followed the 
Jewish race. Religious conversion has seldom been able to work 
successfully on a large scale without the accompaniment of war. 
It took ten mediaeval centuries to produce the fusion and transfer 
of ancient culture, and the amalgamation of hostile races into a 
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stable society. But in this country we are attempting in a single 
generation a larger task of race amalgamation, and with certain 
elements of this new peoples almost as large a task of culture 
transference. For the decade from 1899-1910 almost 10,000,000 
immigrants were absorbed into our social body. Of these 89.5 
per cent came from lands where our language was not spoken and a 
very large part of these from culture surroundings very different 
from our own. In the last ten years, more than 25 per cent of the 
1,000,000 immigrants each year, to use approximate figures, were 
unable to read or write any language. Remoteness in culture and 
total illiteracy became increasingly more pronounced each year. 
We are depending almost wholly upon education as the only formal 
means of bringing about the assimilation of these alien peoples. 
The informal education gained through industry does not affect 
very markedly the more fundamental aspects of approximation to 
new social, moral, and political standards; and such assimilation as 
comes through early participation in political affairs is necessarily 
of no more general character or on no higher plane than that gained 
through economic relationships. One of the sins of this generation 
that will return to plague future ones is the general corruption of 
these more recent additions to our body politic by the dominant 
political parties. On the other hand, one of the most cheering 
evidences of the success of public-school education is the results 
among the immigrants and their children. It is not simply the 
fact that the percentage of illiteracy among native children of the 
foreign born was less than the illiteracy of the country as a whole, 
or even of the native children of the native born, but it is the con- 
crete evidence visible to everyone who comes in contact with school 
work with foreign children. The difficulties to be overcome are 
not those of language. The necessity of learning a second language 
has positive educational advantages. But it is the substitution of 
new moral ideals and cultural accomplishments for old ones that is 
crucial. For we are witnessing, especially in our cities, the evil 
result of this incomplete transition, where the process has been so 
rapid that the control of the parental culture and ideals, as well as 
authority, is lost and little but the superficial of the new obtained. 
But it is clear in this respect, if in no other, that the perpetuity and 
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improvement of our culture depends almost wholly upon formal 
educational means. 

5. For the fifth phase of these fundamental changes we may turn 
next to a more inclusive aspect of the subject and consider education 
as a general means of social reform. This is so obvious that to the 
school teacher it would not need to be argued. Do we not have 
Arbor Days, Memorial Days, Boy Scout Days, International Peace 
Days, with local variants of Big Navy Days? Humane education 
has its place in the curriculum by law; so does scientific temperance, 
which too often is neither scientific nor temperate; moral prophy- 
laxis has its numerous advocates. There are Mother's Days, 
Health Days, Municipal Days, Conservation Days, Flower Days, 
Fire Prevention Days. We "clean up the town" and fight tuber- 
culosis through school children; they fight the hookworm, swat the 
flies, and after they have carried on all sorts of altruistic Christmas 
propagandas for generations they will now be "spugging" for us for 
a few years to come. The school becomes a savings bank, an 
insurance company, a self-governing political body, all in the cause 
of social reforms. Physicians are now proposing that the schools 
be made permanent centers of municipal health inspection. 

Far more significant than these superficial and rather obvious 
aspects of the argument, is the fact that almost all important and 
fundamental social reform movements are now considered as 
educative in their nature and to a large degree use educational 
methods. Modern charity seeks not only to relieve the recipient 
but more especially to aid him to an independent position. With 
the juvenile this is practically always through schools; not the 
old-time workhouse school, but industrial schools of a far different 
type. Charity to adults so far as possible takes similar forms. 
The direction and supervision of philanthropy has become a pro- 
fession or a business, to be prepared for by a long course of 
professional training. 

It is now generally recognized that the best way to attack 
poverty, disease, and various forms of delinquency is by preventive 
measures, and that the chief preventive measure is education. 
Through adequate industrial training poverty will be avoided, 
through vocational guidance industrial misfits and blind alleys will 
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be avoided and a social stability favored. Modern hygiene finds 
a far wider exposition through the schools than it does through the 
medical profession. The suffrage movement, at least in most 
countries, finds its normal method of offense to be educational 
rather than militant. Socialism works definitely through its 
educational propaganda. 

6. A sixth point can only be mentioned; for, in a somewhat 
more general way than as the method of social reform, education 
has come to be recognized as one, if not the prominent, method of 
stable political and economic advance. The first clear recognition 
of this function of education came in response to Fichte's addresses 
to the German nation in 1807-8, when he recommended this 
remedy as antidote to the Napoleonic subjugation. How successful 
the remedy was, 1870 demonstrated, and the prominent place of 
Germany in international politics and in industry yet illustrates. 
In our own history it has been repeatedly stated by leaders from 
Washington and Jefferson to the present and quite generally 
recognized by the people themselves that the stability and develop- 
ment of our political institutions depended on the education of the 
masses as well as that of leaders. Not only upon their general 
intelligence, but now more clearly seen upon definite political 
instruction. In no less degree does the same hold true of economic 
development. No clearer recognition of this has been given than 
by the deliberate adoption on the part of the British government 
of an extensive scheme of industrial education as a means for 
meeting German industrial competition. And there is no more 
outstanding illustration of the way in which national handicraft in 
natural resources can be overcome by industrial, technical, and 
commercial education. The astonishing advance of Germany 
during the last century is due in their own estimate as well as in 
that of others to this more than to any other one factor. 

Advance in general economic intelligence as well as in technical 
skill and commercial ability is also dependent on education. Only 
by such general instruction can society destroy such doctrines of 
the wage-earner that there is general advantage in destruction of 
property or of luxurious waste in making work or as held by the 
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employer that considerations other than legal ones have no place in 
competitive business. 

7. Concerning the reciprocating influence of this broadening 
function of education on the technical theory and methodology of 
education much might be said, as a seventh count in the argument, 
but this is chiefly of interest to the professional student of education 
and to the educational administrator. Every expansion in political 
rights and powers is followed by an expansion of the curriculum by 
a further inclusion in the curriculum of the political and social 
sciences. A study of textbooks reveals this clearly. At times, as 
in the period immediately following the American Revolution, 
such changes have been very pronounced. In a similar way each 
increase of power over Nature has resulted in the wider inclusion of 
the sciences. And especially as the social as well as the intellectual 
significance of the sciences is realized has this been true. 
Undoubtedly the growing recognition of the significance of physio- 
logical chemistry and synthetic chemistry has been a powerful 
influence toward the inclusion of the so-called household arts in 
public schools and colleges and universities all over this land. 
It is a far deeper thing, and in hopes of a far greater result, that the 
introduction of some practical training will meet immediate needs 
of the masses of the people. It bears within it the possibility of 
fundamental industrial, social, and moral changes. 

This reciprocal influence on the theory of education is nowhere 
more clearly seen than in the various phases of professional educa- 
tion. In so far as the social point of view is substituted for the 
individual one, any profession becomes liberal in exactly the same 
sense as the traditional liberal professions. The Hippocratic oath 
may have called the attention of generations of medical students to 
the social character of their profession, but more has been accom- 
plished in one generation through the realization that disease to a 
very large extent is a social phenomena, due to social condition, to 
transmission through personal contact, and that its cure is quite as 
largely of social as of individual significance. Preventive medicine, 
conservation of health, and similar movements are the outcome of 
this newer point of view in professional education. How much 
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might be done for our modern business and for economic conditions 
in general through the organization of a professional training on a 
similar basis remains to be seen, awaits even yet the men of vision 
to lead the way. There was a time when more than 70 per cent of 
college graduates entered the ministry, and college education for 
them was liberalizing. Now more (30 per cent) enter business than 
enter any other single line. How much of a definite professional 
training, of this liberalizing, socializing character, does the pros- 
pective business man get in the present college curriculum? In 
general, this reciprocal influence on the theory of education is forc- 
ing not so much a rejection of the old as a restatement of it. The 
liberality of an education in any time is to be measured not in the 
old terms of criticism of life, to use Matthew Arnold's words, as in 
the new terms of contribution to life. 

This developing view of human relationships and of contribution 
to social welfare as the test of formal, especially professional, 
education is forcing a greater differentiation in institutional educa- 
tion — one of our greatest educational needs, if not the greatest. 
We are yet under the incubus of the belief that democracy means 
uniformity. We believe in one public school for all, one high 
school for all, even one type of college course for all. The mania for 
standardization and organization leads us to forget, not only that 
variation is a prerequisite of selection and progress, but that 
variation is a necessity of stable life. Our greatest need on the side 
of organization to meet this developing view of society which posits 
a greater integration is a greater differentiation of schools. Not 
all children need the same kind of elementary education; in the 
secondary a greater diversity is needed than even in the higher 
fields, as it applies to a so much greater proportion of our popula- 
tion; and yet there is scarcely any diversification and that which 
is developing meets with great hostility. 

8. Finally, we are coming to consider education as the means of 
progress, the method of social evolution. By it the present can 
determine or at least influence profoundly the future. By it one 
generation in turn hands on to the coming one that which it received 
from the past, modified by its own estimates of worth, added to by 
its own endeavors, passed through the medium of its own experi- 
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ences. It is through education, as thus considered, that social 
evolution is raised to a higher plane than that of all pre-social 
evolution. Progress becomes cumulative in its effect, geometric 
in its ratio. By education, the achievements or characteristics of 
one generation are handed on to the next. If it is the nontrans- 
missibility of acquired characteristics that constitutes natural 
selection the chief method of organic evolution, it is this very 
feature that constitutes education the method of social evolution. 
It is because in very recent times this process has become a con- 
scious one that the subject assigned for discussion in this paper has 
significance. Not but what this conception of education has been 
held in various times in the past by those with a vision. In the 
seventeenth century it was revealed to Francis Bacon, who com- 
mended to all devotees of science and philosophy the study of the 
process he termed "tradition," the process by which one generation 
hands on its inheritance and its achievements to the coming one; 
and commended the conscious control of this process in the service 
of progress. It is due to this conception that Aristotle, though 
with no definite idea of social progress, called education a practical, 
as opposed to the theoretical sciences, and made it subordinate to 
politics. It is due to the gradual realization of this conception of 
education during the last century by society as a whole that 
education has become the process outlined in this discussion. 

Hence in conclusion, if I may speak for the largest group of 
professional men and women in our society, I would formulate this 
argument in terms of a plea of public education: a plea to the 
scientist, that he be interested not only in the new interpretation 
of phenomena, and in the new control of natural forces; but also in 
the dissemination of scientific knowledge and scientific methods of 
thought and procedure among the masses, and thus assist in the 
control of the greatest of all forces, public opinion and the social 
will; to the economist, that he be interested not only in the inves- 
tigation and interpretation of the economic phenomena of society, 
but also in that institution which touches more lives and those lives 
more powerfully than any other save possibly the state itself, that 
it be not one of the most wasteful of institutions in the expenditure 
of human energy, and relatively one of the most inefficient in the 
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expenditure of social wealth; to the historian, that he realize that 
the vital connection in the continuity of history is to be made in 
the transmission of the achievements and standards of the past to 
the coming generation; that the really vital thing in history is the 
teaching of history to the end that historic forces and institutions be 
generally understood and conserved; to the sociologist that he also 
give attention to the problems of public education, a social process 
now so influenced by the general principles which are fundamental 
to his science that it has become the chief means by which society 
seeks to accomplish a great variety of its purposes — to assist its 
helpless; to correct its delinquents; to improve its dependents; 
to equalize its opportunities; to preserve its resources; to lift up 
the lowly races; to amalgamate alien races; to preserve its hard- 
won wealth of culture; to perpetuate the results of its age-long 
struggle with Nature; to render stable the trumphs over the limi- 
tations of human nature; the process by which it seeks to realize in 
coming generations those ideals which are promulgated by the 
present as an aspiration or as a vision of possible attainment. 



